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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





Hershey Says Pupils 
Face Part-Time Jobs 


The pupils of America’s schools 
may have to spend part of their time 
working at jobs, in order to help the 
war effort. This was revealed by Ma- 
jor Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director 
of Selective Service, in a speech in 
New York City last week. 

Major Gen. He rshey said that the 

nation is facing a shortage of man- 
power, as the war continues. Several 
million men are now in the armed 
forces. By next April, war factories 
will need about 19 million workers, 
and many more to do farm work. 

In order to release adults for the 
armed forces and the factories, 
“boys™ and girls may go to work. 

“We may see the time when our 
boys and girls will spend four or five 
hours a day working,’ ” Major Gen. 
Hershey said, “and when our boys 
will do the farm work at the age at 
which we used to do it.” 

In five Maryland towns, Major 
Gen. Hershey’s plan is already being 
tried out. More than 200 high school 
students are working as stenogra- 
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Rube Goldberg in N. Y. Sun 


Ready to Rise Against Germany 


phers, garage wrokers, grocery 
clerks, and clothing-store clerks. 

These students attend classes from 
9 a.m. until 12:30. They report to 
their places of employment at 1 p.m., 
and work until 5 or 5:30. They get 
the pay of beginners, and receive 
school credit for their work. 


During the last two weeks of Sep- 
tember, President Roosevelt made 


a coast-to-coast tour of the nation, visiting war plants and training centers. 
He traveled 8,754 miles by train. News of his trip was kept out of news- 
papers and off the air until he had safely returned to the White House on 
Oct. 1. Then it was announced to the country, the President telling his own 
story of the tour in a one-hour talk to newspapermen and radio commen- 
tators in Washington. PHOTO BELOW, taken at Bremerton (Wash.) Navy 
Yard, shows the President shaking hands with a wounded Navy cook. 
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Willkie Visits Allies; 
Represents President 


Wendell L. Willkie is finishing an 
important tour of Eastern Hemi- 
sphere nations. On this tour, Mr. Will- 
kie was the personal representative 
of President Roosevelt. He visited 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Lraq, 
Iran, Russia, and China. He con- 
ferred with government leaders and 
military leaders of these nations, and 
also mingled with the common 

eople. 

Mr. Willkie was the Republican 
candidate for President of the United 
States in 1940. Although belonging 
to a different political party than 
President Roosevelt, he is giving all- 
out support to the President’s war 
policies. : 

In Russia, Mr. Willkie visited war 
factories, went to the front, attended 
the ballet, and was given a banquet 
by Premier Joseph Stalin. The Rus- 
sians said of him: “Kakoi simpatich- 
ny Amerikanets!” (What a charming 
American! ) 

Mr. Willkie said that Britain and 
the United States must hasten the 
opening of a Second Front against 
the Germans. This would force the 
Germans to withdraw some of their 
troops from Russia. 


Nazis Jail Americans 


The Germans last week arrested 
1,400 U. S. citizens in Occupied 
France. The men were placed in jail 
in St. Denis, a factory suburb of 
Paris. They will later be sent to a 
concentration camp at Compiégne, 
where 300 Americans have been held 
since last December. 

The women arrested were con- 
fined in restaurant buildings at the 
Paris zoo. They will be moved to 
the resort town of Vittel, in north- 





eastern France. Many  English- 
women have been imprisoned at 
Vittel. 


Many of the Americans had lived 
in France for more than a quarter of 
a century. Our State Department 
had warned them time and again to 
leave Occupied France. 
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Heroic Defense 
Of Stalingrad 


Stalingrad has held out against the 
German onslaught for six weeks, as 
Junior Scholastic goes to press. The 
heroic defense of Stalingrad, in the 
face of great odds, shows the un- 
breakable courage of the Russians— 

a people who refuse to be defeated. 

Half a million German troops, and 
more than 1,000 German planes, had 
been thrown into the attack on Stal- 
ingrad last week. The Russians were 
outnumbered -in men, planes, and 
tanks. And Stalingrad has no natural 
defenses to the west, but only the 
level steppes. Still the Russians fought 
on, defending the city named for 
their leader, ‘Premier Joseph Stalin. 

The factories, houses, and docks of 
the city had been destroyed by Ger- 
man bombs and shells. In the midst 
of smoking rubble, burning ruins, 
and shatte wed tanks, Russians fought 
Germans over the bodies of thou- 
sands of soldiers. Tremendous fires 
raged day and night. 

It was street-fighting, the fiercest 
kind of warfare. Civilians had gone 
to live in coves along the river bank, 
while their houses were turned into 
fortresses. The fighting passed -from 
street to street, from. room to room 
of the houses. Sometimes the Ger- 
mans would capture the first story 
and third story of a building, while 


the Russians still held the second 
story. 
Every Russian who remained in 


Stalingrad was helping in the fight. 
At tank factories, workers repaired 
damaged tanks, then climbed into 
the tanks and drove off to meet the 
enemy. 

Ferry boats carried wounded Rus- 
sians across the Volga River, to the 
east of the city. Gunboats and speed- 
boats cruised along the river, firing 
over the defenders’ heads at the C€ 
mans. 

Outside the city to the southwest 
and northwest, tank battles went on 
among piles of twisted guns and 
wreckage. The noise was deafening 
—the.ceaseless chatter of machine 
guns, the bursts of mortars, the din 
of clashing tanks, and the zoom of 
hundreds of planes in combat. 


Ger- 
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Stalingrad defenders fire Tommy guns and machine gun from ruined house. 





We Gain in Solomons, New Guinea 


In ‘the Southwest Pacific area, 
United Nations forces scored victor- 
ies last week. U. S. planes were vic- 
torious in the Solomon Islands, while 
Australian troops advanced in New 
Guinea. 

Solomons. U. S. Navy pilots 
chalked up one of the greatest air 
victories of this war. They downed 
42 Japanese bombers and fighters, 
without a single loss to themselves. 
They also hit 3 Japanese cruisers, a 
se aplane tender, and transports. 

The main Japanese goal in the 
Solomons was the island of Guadal- 
canal, where U. S. Marines held the 
airfield and the beach. The Japanese 
held the interior of the island, and 
they came by day and by night to 
attack the Marines. Once three Japa- 
nese snipers burst into the Marine 
headquarters grounds, before Ma- 
rines made football tackles 
brought them down. 

Meanwhile, Japanese naval forces 
attacked continually from the sea. 


and 





Our toughened, sunburned, mud- 
covered Marines fought off one land- 
ing party after another. 

New Guinea. The Japanese were 
halted in their advance toward Port 
Moresby. They entrenched them- 
selves behind barricades in the 
mountains, to wait for supplies and 
reinforcements. 

U. S. Army bombers struck at the 
weak link in the Japanese supply 
line, behind the Japanese advance 
troops. This weak link is a narrow 
rope bridge, high above a deep river 
chasm. Our bombers destroyed the 
bridge, but the Japanese rebuilt it 
of logs. 

As the Japanese waited for help, 
Aussie patrols launched an “over- 
the-top” charge against the barri- 
cades. The fighting was in heavy 
rain, over slippe ry ground of yellow 
clay, and in sharp grass four feet 
high. The Aussies drove back the 
enemy, and captured an important 
ridge. 
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WINNING 
THE WAR 


| SCRAP METALS 


OW’RE you doing in the National 
H School Salvage Drive? After one 
week of the official drive, you should be 
in full swing. Throughout the nation, in 
communities large and small, the piles of 
scrap are rising, higher, higher, higher— 
il for Victory! 

Week before last, we told of the need 
for Scrap Iron and Steel. Last week, 
Rubber was our subject. Now we tell of 
the military uses of other vital metals— 
Copper and Brass, Aluminum, Zinc, and 
Lead. In the following list, the amount 
of metal in the scrap items the 
amount of metal used in the military 
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items. 
a | 
a 
COPPER AND BRASS 
1,000 burnt-out lamp bulbs 40 


( oOmpasst Ss 


1 washing and ironing machine 
eight 4-lb. incendiary bombs. 

1 vacuum cleaner 110 rifles. 

1 copper kettle = 84 rounds of am- 
munition for an automatic rifle. 

Ten 6-foot electric cords 1.000 37- 


Ack-Ack explosives. 


min 


ALUMINUM 

| refrigerator eight .50-cal. ma- 
chine guns 

925 refrigerators 1 light tank. 

7,700 pots and pans =1 pursuit 
plane 

ZINC 

| washing and ironing machine - 

one 37-mm. tank gun. 


| retrigerator 20 hand grenades. 


5 binoculars. 


a = % 


LEAD 
1 old battery three 3-inch Ack-Ack 


guns, or 29 tank guns. 


10 vacuum cleaners 
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Find Rubber, Rope 


In Latin Jungles 


Latin Americans, helped by U. S. 
experts, are now hacking their way 
through dense jungles in several 
Latin American countries. In these 
jungles, rubber trees and rope plants 
grow wild. Both rubber and rope 
are vitally needed by the United 
Nations. 

In the jungles along Colombia’s 
coast, there are rubber trees and 
tough fibrous plants from which 
hemp (a material of rope) can be 
made. At least 50,000 rubber trees 
have been found in Venezuela. 

Thousands of native workers are 
moving into the vast Amazon River 
basin in Bolivia and Brazil, prepar- 
ing to tap millions of rubber trees. 

In Panama and Costa Rica, 16,000 
acres will be planted with the abaca 
plant, which yields manila fiber. This 
fiber is used in rope and twine. Haiti 
will double its crop of sisal, a rope 
fiber which we used to get from the 
Netherlands East Indies. 











Mexico Builds Army; 
We Send Equipment 


Mexico, one of the 11 Latin Amer- 
ican nations in the war, is swiftly 
building up her army: (The other 
Latin American nations in the war 
are Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, Domin- 
ican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Sal- 
vador. (Write in their names on the 
map on the opposite page.) 

President Avila Camacho has ap- 
pointed Lazaro Cardenas, former 
President of Mexico, to be Minister 
of National Defense. 

Mexico's first motorized division 
was completely equipped last month, 
when a large number of jeeps ar- 
rived from the United States. The 
Mexican Army now has the most 
modern equipment that U. S. fac- 
tories are producing — including 
trucks, scout cars, anti-tank guns, 
and the latest machine guns. 

The Mexican Air Force is also be- 
ing equipped for its task of patrol- 
ling the coasts. 


gue | 





Press Association 


Our Latin neighbors are strengthening their armed forces. Photo shows Bra- 
zilian military parade in Rio de Janeiro. Note picture of President Vargas. 

















All-American Highway Map 
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HIS year’s celebration of Columbus Day 
marks the 450th anniversary of the discovery 
of the New World. To symbolize the unity of 
the American republics, the Pan American sec- 
tion of the All-American Highway will be dedi- & 
cated on Columbus Day, all-American holiday. ; 
When the sections of the highway now under ~ ox 3 10 ‘é & 
construction are completed the road will start cae aes) x 
at Fairbanks, Alaska, and run 15,494 miles Le" q/ = b chen Ot }r s 
across North, Central and South America to its | el =: ay 4) 
southern terminus in Rio de Janeiro. ~~ ie Me 


7 SANTIAGO Cf MONTEVINES 4 
. 7 , 


Si 

South of the United States, the All-American C 
Highway is known as the Pan American High- a 
way. Between the southern U.S. border and the 
Panama Canal, the route is known as the Inter- 
American Highway. Between the northern U. S. 
border and Alaska, the road will be called the 
Al-Can (Alaska-Canada) Highway. 
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MAP SYMBOLS 


eum 8 All-weather highway ' ~ 
Suasees Partially Completed or projected highways 
>P>PPD Sea Ferry Routes 
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Map used by permission of Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Drawing of Columbus by C. Walter Hodges from ‘‘Columbus Sails’’ (Coward-McCann) 
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BERIA is the ancient name of the 
peninsula which is shared by 
Spain and Portugal. The Iberian 

Peninsula, guarding the waterway 
between the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Atlantic Ocean, has been impor- 
tant since earliest times. The Celts 
and the Phoenicians are said to have 
visited Iberia. The Greeks traded 
with Iberia and established colonies 
on the southern coast. The Cartha- 
ginians traded with Iberia, and then 
the Romans conquered the peninsula 
and ruled it. 

In the 5th century A.D. the bar- 
barians—Vandals and Visigoths—in- 
vaded Iberia from the 
east. The next invasion, 


north and 
in the 8th 
y, came from the south. Moors 
and Berbers from Africa overran the 
peninsula. They brought with them 
the art and learning of the Moham- 
medan world, which left lasting 
traces on the architecture and cul- 
ture of Spain and Portugal. 


century, 


THE RISE OF SPAIN 


Small, independent kingdoms such 
as Asturias, Castile, Navarre, and 
Aragon, arose to challenge the rule 
of the Mohammedans. These sepa- 
rate kingdoms were finally united 
when Ferdinand II of Aragon mar- 
ried Isabella I of Castile in 1469. 
Ferdinand and Isabella drove out 
the Moors. Their armies captured 
Granada, the last Moorish 
hold, in 1492. 

In that same year Christopher Co- 
lumbus, sailing under Spanish colors, 
discovered America. The discovery 


strong- 


Church at right was de- 
stroyed during bom- 
bardment of Madrid 
during Spanish Civil 
War. American nations 
will help to restore 
Spain’s art treasures. 


began an age of explora- 
tion and conquest, in 
which Spain played a 
leading part. The Span- 
ish flag floated over 


South America, Central 
America, and parts of 


what is now the United 
States. Spain’s empire 
even included the far- 
distant Philippine _ Is- 
lands. 

In 1588 the Spanish 
Armada was turned back 
by England, and Spain 
began to decline. Portu- 
gal broke away in 1640. 
Two and a half centuries 
later (1898) Spain was 
defeated in the Spanish- 
American War, ™® losing 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines. Little 
was left of her former 
glory. 

In 1931 the people of 
Spain overthrew King 
Alphonso XIII and set 
up a republic. Five years later, in 
July 1936, began one of the bitterest 
civil wars of all history. Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco led a rebel- 
lion against the government. His 
troops quickly captured 
about half of Spain’s 
cities, and within three 
months reached the out- 
skirts of Madrid, the 
capital. There the Loyal- 
ists (defenders of the 
government ) built barri- 
cades, and held off 
Franco’s better equipped 
forces for more than 
two years. 

No pasaran (they shall 
not pass) was the slogan 


of the Loyalists. They 





Three Lions 


Photo at Left: Fish- 
wives of Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, carry heavy baskets 
of fish on their heads. 
Note that one woman is 
barefooted. Many Portu- 
guese are very poor. 








Three Lions 


BERIA 


Spain and Portugal 


fought bravely, but had to give 
ground when Germany and Italy 
sent supplies and troops to aid 
Franco. The Loyalists received aid 
from Russia, and hoped that Britain, 
France, and the United States would 
also help them. 

The governments of Britain, 
France, and the U. S. decided not to 
help the Loyalists. In March 1939 
they were defeated, and Franco be- 
came dictator of Spain. 


Spain had lost a fourth of her 
population during the war, and half 
the nation lay in ruins. Bombard- 
ments had destroyed houses, church- 
es, and monuments; factories, high- 
ways, railroads, bridges; power lines 
and telephone lines; forests and 
farms. The land itself was so dam- 
aged by bombs and shells that in 
some regions it is still unfit for culti- 

vation. 


SPAIN TODAY 


Death, disease, and hunger fol- 
lowed the Spanish civil war. Today, 
Spain is one of the hungriest nations 
of Europe, along with Poland and 

















Greece. Meat, butter, eggs, olive oil, 
and bread are very scarce. 
The work of rebuilding is hin- 
dered by shortages of lumber, ce- 
ment, bricks, coal, trucks, machine 
parts. There are not enough skilled 
factory workers, Most of them were 
Loyalists, who were either killed 
during the war or executed by the 
Franco government after the war. 

Although ¢ seneralissimo Franco is 
friendly toward the Axis, Spain has 
up to now remained neutral in the 
Global War. The U. S. Government 
is encouraging Spain in this policy— 
so that Spain will not enter the war 
on the Axis side. In August, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that the 
US. will co-operate with other 
Western Hemisphere nations in a 
program to restore the art treasures 
and historic buildings of Spain. We 
are also seeking to increase our trade 
with Spain. 

The people of Spain, exhausted 
trom civil war, do not want to begin 
fighting again—and certainly not on 
the side of the Axis. But there is a 
danger that Germany will force the 
Spaniards to enter the war. 


PORTUGAL, GATEWAY TO EUROPE 

Portugal is a neutral gateway to 
Europe. Lisbon, capital of Portugal, 
is the European stop for trans- 
atlantic clippers. American diplomats 
traveling to Britain, or Unoccupied 
France-or Switzerland, pass through 
Lisbon—while Axis diplomats also 






Easter dance in Andalusia, Spain, is 
pictured above. Spaniards love music 
and dancing, even when life is hard. 


pass through Lisbon. Citizens of the 
United Nations and Axis citizens 
sometimes sit at nearby tables in Lis- 
bon’s cafés. 

On the newsstands of Lisbon, 
American magazines and a booklet 
called “Why England Will Win” are 
displayed next to Nazi newspapers 
from Germany. 

For thousands of refugees from 
Europe, Portugal is a gateway to 
freedom—but not a very good gate- 
way. The refugees wait month after 
month in Lisbon, in the hope of find- 
ing passage on the few ships which 
are sailing to North and South Amer- 
ica. They stand in long lines from 
morning until evening, in front of 
the consular buildings where they 
try to get passports permitting them 


Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 
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Van de Poll from Monkemeyer 


to leave for America. If they cannot 
get aboard a ship within a certain 
length of time, they must return to 
the Axis-controlled lands from which 
they fled. 

Portugal is a nation of past glories. 
In the 14th and 15th centuries, 
Portuguese sailors ventured to the 
ends of the earth. Bartholomeu Dias, 
Vasco da Gama, and Ferdinand 
Magellan opened America, Africa, 
and Asia to Portuguese trade. In 
1494, Pope Alexander VI divided the 
whole of the unexplored world be- 
tween Portugal and Spain. 

But Portugal’s days of glory, like 
those of Spain, came to an end. To- 
day Portugal is a small nation with 
much poverty. Antonio de Oliviera 
Salazar has governed as a dictator 
since 1926, when the republic was 
overthrown. Salazar has made some 
attempts to improve Portugal's living 
conditions. 

Wine-making is Portugal's chief 
industry, and wine is her chief ex- 
port. No wine can truly be called 
“port” unless it is pressed from 
grapes grown in the valley of the 
Douro River in Portugal. I[t is 
shipped from the seaport of Oporto. 

In the mountains, herds of goats 
graze under the cork trees. Portugal 
is the world’s leading producer of 
cork. 

Along the coast are many sardine- 
canning plants, for sardines are 
Portugal's second largest expozt, 
Other important products are tex- 
tiles, porcelain, tiles, china, fertilizer, 
cement, livestock, wool and hides. 
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Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 HEADLINE NEWS 


Check the answer which correctly completes 
each of the _ statements. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 

1. Pupils may be required 4 take part-time jobs 
because of the shortage of (a) teachers; (b) man- 
power; (c) spending money. 

2. Wendell L. Willkie is a leader of the (a) 
Republicans; (b) Democrats; (c) Farmer-Laborites. 

The Germans arrested 1,400 U. S. citizens last 
week in (a) Germany; (b) Occupied France; (c) 
Unoccupied France. 

4. In the Battle for Stalingrad, (a) 
had more planes; 
same nuniber; 


the Russians 
(b) both sides had about the 
(c) the Germans had more. 

5. The main Japanese goal in the Solomons was 
(a) Port Moresby; (b) Guadalcanal; (c) Lishui. 


My score —____ 


2. GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Eleven of the following Latin American nations 
are taking part in the war. Place a V in front of 
each nation that is in the war. Each right answer 
counts 2. Total, 22. 


_—Paraguay _Guatemala 








—__— Uruguay Haiti 

_____ Brazil _____Chile 
___Costa Rica ___ Salvador 

____ Mexico ____ Venezuela 


Colombia 
______ Honduras 


—_—Dominican Republic 
_Argentina 





Cuba Panama 
____Bolivia ——___Nicaragua 
_____Ecuador Peru 








My score 


3 IBERIA — SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


In front of each of the following statements are 
two letters—T and F. If the statement is true, circle 
the letter T. If the statement is false, circle the letter 
F. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 

T F The Vandals invaded Iberia from the south. 
T F Christopher Columbus sailed under the Span- 
ish flag on his voyage to America in 1492. 
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T F_ The Loyalists won the Spanish Civil War in 
March 1939. 

T F Lisbon, Portugal, is the European stop for 
transatlantic clippers. 

T F Pope Alexander VI divided the unexplored 


world between Portugal and Spain. 





My score 


Al BUILDERS OF AMERICA— 
DANIEL BOONE 


Check the right ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 2 point each. Total 8. 

1. In 1769 Daniel Boone set out to explore the 
new land of (a) Sylvania; (b) Transylvania; (c) 
Pennsylvania; (d) Virginia. 

2. Boone was captured by (a) Shawnees; (b) 
Blackfeet; (c) Sioux; (d) Navajos. 

3. Daniel Boone was adopted as the “son” of 
Chief (a) One Skunk; (b) Sitting Bull; (c) Black 
Fish; (d) Little Bear. 

4. Boone family settled in (a) Kentucky; (b) 
Iowa; (c) Missouri; (d) North Carolina. 

AVIATION— 


5 HOW AIR DEFENSE WORKS 


The following sentences have been scrambled. 
Phrases in extra-black type have been put in the 
wrong places. Rewrite the sentences, unscrambling 
them by putting the phrases in the correct places. 
Each correct phrase counts 4. Total, 20. 

The spotter at the Air Warden Headquarters 
saw two planes, and telephoned his report to the 
Interceptor Base. The information was recorded on 
a huge map, and then passed on to the Observation 
Post. The planes could not be accounted for, and 
so a warning was flashed to the Filter Center and 
the Information Center. 





My score 


My score 





My total score 


VO 








CORRECTION—Through an error in the Sept. 21-26 
issue, the answer to question 2 under Headline News 
was given incorrectly in the Teachers Edition. The 
question was “Fuel oil will be rationed because—” and 
the correct answer should be “(a) there is a shortage 
of ships.” 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


s‘TUDY OF EXPLORERS 
AIDED BY THEME, MAP 


October 12th is Columbus Day, so it is particularly fitting 
that Spain, Columbus’ sponsor, and Portugal, his adopted 
country, should be the subjects of our Theme Article (pages 
6 and 7 ) 

Certain members of the tamily of Columbus’ Portuguese 
wife were navigators and Columbus came into possession of 
their charts, which further increased his already-keen in- 
terest in geography. He himself was an expert map-maker. 
The voyage of Columbus to America displayed his scientific 
knowledge of navigation. Before setting sail he had amassed 
all the data obtainable with regard to the shape of the earth 
and the existence of land to the westward. Prevailing winds 
and currents were unknown, and the distance to the land 
ahead ws a mystery. Yet Columbus was willing to risk the 
voyage with only two instruments of navigation—the astro- 
labe and the compass. 

Pupils may be interested in comparing modern instru- 
ments of navigation with the crude astrolabe Columbus 
used. It was the forerunner of the modern sextant, and was 
used for taking the altitude of sun, moon, and stars. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why do you think the democracies sent little aid to 
the Loyaiists during the Spanish Civil War? 

2. Was this policy of the democracies a wise one? Why, 
or why not? 

3. Why did Spain lose her glory as a world power? 

4. Was the Spanish Civil War really a civil war? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 


1. Why was the Iberian Peninsula important to the 
peoples of early times? 

2. Name two small independent kingdoms of Spain that 
challenged the Moorish rule in the 15th century. 

3. How did Spain lose Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Philippines? 

4. Why is the work of reconstruction in Spain today so 
difficult? 

5. Why is Portugal the gateway to freedom for refugees 
in Europe? 


6. What kind of a government does Portugal have? 


and the 


THE ALL-AMERICAN HIGHWAY—>p. 5 


This full-page map could be used by the pupils in a 
variety of ways. One suggestion is to ‘ask the pupils to 

write in, from memory, the names of as many nations as 
they can. Or it may be preferable to have pupils simply 
transfer the names from a South American map to this one. 
Either exercise will help to fix South American geography 
in pupils’ minds. 

Pupils might also color the nations which have entered 
the war, and which are listed in the article about Mexico 
on page 5. A second color could be used for nations which 
have broken relations with the Axis but have not entered 
the war, and a third color for nations which still maintain 
relations with the Axis powers (Argentina and Chile). 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do you understand by this sentence: “The All- 
American Highway is the longest Main Street in the world.” 


Fact Questions 


1. How many years has it been since Columbus dis- 
covered America? 

2. What is the All-American Highway called south of 
the United States? 

3. What is the highway called north ot the United States? 
What two words were combined to form this name? 

4. What is the northern terminus of the All-American 
Highway? 

5. What is the southern terminus of the All-American 
Highway? 





There is still time for your class to enter the 
VQ Corps program. All materials are absolutely 
free. You may use coupon on next page. Be 
sure to state number of pupils. 











GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 4 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think that the Western Hemisphere will some 
day be able to produce all the rubber it needs? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

2. Why would it be dangerous to neglect improving 
Mexico's army? 

8. Do you think relations between North and South 
America will be improved by wartime activity? Why? 


Fact Questions 


1. What two valuable materials have been tound in Latin 
American jungles? 

2. What is sisalP Where did we get it betore the war? 

3. Name seven Latin American nations involved in the 


. Who is Minister of National Detense in Mexico? 
5. What task will the Mexican Air Forces undertake? 
6. Where did the Mexican Army gets its modern equip- 
ment? 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 


1. What sort of a part-time job would you like if Major 
Gen. Hershey’s plan goes into effect all over the country? 
Do you think such part-time work would be of value to 
you in late: life? 

2. Do you think part-time work would interfere with or 
enrich your education? 

3. Was Wendell Willkie a good man for the job of touring 
the Eastern Hemisphere nations? Why, or why not? 

4. How would highly mechanized war equipment help 
or hinder street-fighting, such as that in Stalingrad? 

5. What is the meaning of the Cartoon of the Week? 


Fact Questions 
1. What kind of fighting is the fiercest sort of wartare? 
2. What did the Russians think of Wendell Willkie? 
3. Who is the director of Selective Service? 
. How can the manpower shortage on farms be solved? 
. What is the main Japanese goal in the Solomons? 
. Who holds the interior of Guadacanal? 
How does Hershey’s plan work out for the students of 
the five Maryland towns? 
(Continued on next page} 
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WINNING THE WAR—p. 4 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think old automobiles not in use should be 
used for scrap? Why? 

2. Are there any articles belonging to your community 
that could be collected for scrap? Do you think public 
monuments should be given over if they contain scrap 
materials? 


Fact Questions 


1. What scrap materials are found in lamp bulbs? 
2. What kind of weapons would the materials in your 
refrigerator help to make? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 9 


Danie] Boone's desire for “elbow room” was typical of 
the restless spirit which spurred our pioneer ancestors on 
to the frontier. Boone is described by Theodore Roosevelt 
in Winning of the West as “ a man who never blustered 
or bullied, who would neither inflict nor suffer any wrong. 
His self-command and patience, his daring, restless love of 
adventure, and in time of danger, his trust in his own 
resources. all combined to render him peculiarly fitted to 
follow the career of which he was so fond.” 


Fact Questions 

1. What was Kentucky known as in 1769? 

2. What happened to Boone when he was captured by 
the Shawnees in 1778? 

3. How did Boone save Boonesborough trom a Shawnee 
attack in January. 1778? 


JEMIMA, DAUGHTER OF 
DANIEL BOONE—p. 12 


The story of Jemima Boone’s kidnapping makes an ex- 
cellent tie-up with this week’s Builders of America. Jemima 
is shown to have been as adventurous of mind and brave of 
spirit as her famous father. The book from which the excerpt 
on pages 12 and 13 is taken has as its source material the 
diaries kept by Jemima Boone and her contemporaries. 
Discussion Questions 

1. Would you have preterred to live in Jemima Boone's 
time rather than your own? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. What do you think North America would be like today 
if the early settlers had stayed on the Eastern coast instead 
of moving westward? 
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Fact Questions 


-1. Where was Boonesborough located? 

2. What were the names of the two girls kidnapped with 
Jemima Boone? 

3. Name various ways in which the girls tried to leave a 
trail for their rescuers. 


BIB AND TUCK—pp. 10, 11 


Publicity. such as that demonstrated by Jefterson’s radio 
program is stimulating to student effort. Student radio 
programs are not always feasible, but most schools can 
manage other forms of publicity such as assembly programs, 
exhibits, write-ups in the school and local newspaper. Pupils 
will be doubly inspired to work on salvage committees, and 
to buy war stamps, if they can also act as their own press 
agents. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Can you name any programs on the air that give 
special attention to the efforts of boys and girls who are 
doing their part for the war effort? 

2. Do you think your school’s war effort can compare 
favorably with Jefferson’ s? Give reasons for your answer. 

3. Are there any suggestions for helping in the war effort 
that you could borrow from the Jefferson radio program? 


Fact Questions 
1. What did Tuck call his radio program? 
2. What was Trudy’s Self-Service plan? 
3. What was the “Says Who” Club? 


AIR DEFENSE—p. 14 


Aircralt spotting is a work of vital importance to our 
national defense, and this article provides a graphic illus- 
tration of the speed with which the Aircraft Warning Service 
operates. Pupils can teach themselves to recognize friendly 
and enemy planes by collecting and mounting the silhouettes 
of aircraft that appear in newspapers and magazines. 

The maierial for this article was prepared by Lt. John B. 
Gillingham, Information and Education Division, Public 
Relations Office, U. S. Army Air Forces. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What qualifications do you think an aircraft spotter 
should have in order to do his job well? 

2. What would you do if you were caught in an air raid 
while on your way home from school? At the movies? At a 
ball game? At home with a younger brother or sister while 
your parents were out? 


Fact Question 


1. What is the difference between “passive defense” and 
‘active defense”? 

2. What is “interception”? 

3. What planes act as “interference” tor bombers? 

4. What is a Filter Center? 





answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 


HEADLINE NEWS: b, a, b, c, b. 

GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: Brazil, Costa Rica, Mexico, 
Dominican Republic, Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Panama, Nicaragua. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: F, T, F, T, T. 

DANIEL BOONE: b, a, ¢, c. 

AVIATION: The spotter at the Observation Post saw two 
planes, and telephoned his —— to the Filter Center. The 
information was recorded on a huge map, and then passed on to 
the Information Center. The planes could not be accounted for, 
and so a warning was flashed to the Air Warden Headquarters 
and the Imterceptor Base. (Or the sentence may correctly end 


“to the Interceptor Base and the Air Warden Headquarters.” ) 
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Teaching Aidson AV 1 ATION 


ABC of Aviation, by Lt. Col. Victor 
W Page (Norman W Henley Publ. 
Co., N. Y., $2.50). An elementary in- 
troduction to the study of aviation tor 
students, mechanics and non-technical 
people wishing a groundwork in avia- 
tion ftundamentals. Illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. Questions 
for review follow each chapter. 


Aircraft Engine Trouble Shooting 
Chart (Norman W. Henly Publ. Co., 
N. Y., 75c). Reference chart prepared 
by Andrew Wallace, Crew Chief of 
Eastern Airlines, Inc. Shows symptoms, 
probable trouble, probable cause. and 
remedy for defects in operation Ar- 
ranged for easy reading. Useful for 
mechanics, students of aviation, private 
or commercial plane owners, etc. 


Youth Must Fly, by E. F. McDonald, 
Jr. (Harper & Brothers, $2.50). Shows 
how gliding and soaring may be used 
in preliminary training of young men 
who are to become aviators. Discusses 
use of glider as military weapon and 
for defense, studies its construction, and 
supplies in appendices valuable infor- 
mation concerning licenses, operations 
by clubs and schools, etc. Illustrated 
with section of photographs. 


Two valuable technical manuals tor 
the use of aviation students and teach- 
ers are Mathematics for Pilot Trainees 
and Elementary Physics for Pilot Train- 
ees, issued by the War Department. 
Contain explanations and problems cov- 
ering minimum essentials of these two 

ital subjects. 


Aviation for High Schools, by Merrill 
C. Hamburg and George F. Tweney 
Pitman Publishing Co., N. Y.). Pre- 
sents in simple language the entire pic- 
ture of the pre-flight field, history of 
aviation, types of planes, how planes 
are built and why, the theory of air- 
plane engines, simple principles of 
aeronautics, etc. Authors are experts 
both in aviation and education 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has produced 
1 short subject which may be helpful 
in getting adult support for aviation 
training in the schools. The film is a 
Carey Wilson Miniature called “ATCA” 
(Aviation Training Corps of America). 
Shows in narrative fashion something 
‘bout the functions of the training pro- 
gram and its reasons for being. Players 
are Arthur Loft, Dickie Jones, and 
Mary Currier. Basi! Wrangell, director. 


How Every Boy Can Prepare for 
Aviation Service, by Keith Ayling (Gar- 


den City Publishing Co., Inc., 50c). 
Illustrated. Discusses specific aviation 
jobs and the physical and scholastic 
requirements for each. Shows Army, 
Navy and cadet insignia, aircraft iden- 
tification markings, aircraft silhouettes, 
etc. 


A number of the aircraft manufactur- 
ing companies publish company maga- 
zines which contain good bulletin board 
material and interesting articles. One 
such magazine is Skyline, published by 
North American Aviation, Inc.., Ingle- 
wood, California. There are many pho- 
tographs of planes and production lines 
and information concerning the manu- 
facture. maintenance, and use of air- 
planes. Also valuable as a picture of 
community enterprise. Most of the air- 
craft manufacturers will be glad to sup- 
ply you with single copies free of 
charge. 
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If Your Copies 
Come Late 


If your copies of this magazine 
arrive a day or two later than you 
expect them, we want you to know 
the reason for the delay: due to the 
extraordinary demands on railway 
express and railway postal services 
more time is required in the han- 
dling of mail and express. War ma- 
terials have the right of way. 


THE WAR DICTIONARY 


By Louise G. Parry, edited by Albert Parry 














Bothered by new words 
in war news? This new C 
dictionary gives complete 


definitions. It’s only 
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Every Student and Home NEEDS 


eS WAR ATLAS ana 


HANDBOOK 
to Understand the War! 











THIS BOOK in the hands of students this 
fateful year will help make them well 
informed citizens with the proper under- 
standing of their country’s part in the 
great war for survival. it will help the 
teacher to clarify the bewildering con- 
fusion of war ideas in the student's mind. 








ONLY 


10c 


A COPY 


FEATURES of This Complete 
64 Page War Handbook 


Specially Prepared by the Editors of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for the 
teachers and students of American 
Schools. 


64 pages—lliustrated with 17 basic 
maps—some in color—25 war photo- 
graphs—6 easy-to-understand charts 
Size 814” x 11”—attractive cover. 


In Classroom Clubs 
of 15 or more 


THE WAR’S CAUSES 


What your students must under 
stand about the causes of the war 


BETWEEN THE WARS 


The “historic” isolation position 
Wilsonian ideals, Roosevelt's policies 


DISTANCE—AXIS ALLY 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


A capsule history of the war to 
date—tright up to Sept. 1, 1942. 


THE WAR’S LEADERS 


Brief biographical sketches of the 
important war leaders on both sides 


OUR WAR AIMS 





favors Germany 
Inner Axis supply lines. 


PICTORIAL CHARTS 


The comparative strength of the 
Axis and United Nations 


WEAPONS & STRATEGY 


How the technique and tactics of 
is war differ from World War I 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
The Axis 
hes of Iran and Iraq 


How geography 


An easy-to-understand presentation 
and Japan 


of United Nations’ war aims 


FAR EAST SECTION 


Up-to-date information on why the 
Far East is so important to us 


LARGE MAPS 


17 large maps drawn especially for 
this book by leading mapmakers 


VICTORY QUIZ 


Practical classroom questions based 
m material in the book 
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Ra] BUILDERS OF AMERICA”: 
DANIEL BOONE (1734-1820 


Indian Fighter and 
Pioneer of Kentucky 


N May 1, 1769, Daniel Boone left his home 

on the Yadkin River in North Carolina to 
explore the new land of Transylvania, now 
known as Kentucky. 

A few years later, Daniel and his younger 
bother, Squire, led a group of settlers into 
Kentucky and founded Boonesborough. While 
Washington’s army fought the British along 
the Atlantic coast in the years from 1775 to 
1781, Boone and his sturdy woodsmen held 
off the raiding Indians on the frontier. 

When Boonesborough got crowded, Boone 
moved westward to get “more elbow room,” 
finally settling in Missouri. He died at age 86. 






























G “oART OF MY PLAN 70 
THAT'S CA AWNEES. / KNOW 
we ‘ARE READY TOATTACK ff 
CY ESBOROUGH AND 1M 
BOOMING TONIGHT TO WARN 
5 


ESOS ETTLER , 


@/HE SALTMAKERS WERE TAKEN BUT BOONESBOROUEH| 
WAS SAVED. THE INDIANS RETURNED HOME AND 
ADOPTED 16 CAPTIVES INTO THE SHAWNEE TRIBE. 


BOONE BECAME “SON” OF CHIEF BLACK FISH. 








SURPRISE BOONESBOROUGH, KNOWING THAT THE FORT WAS UN- 
PREPARED, HE PERSUADED THE INDIANS TO 
TURN ASIDE AND CAPTURE THE SALTMAKERS, 
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| G7RAVELING 160 MILES IN FOUR DAYS, BOONE — G)FTER A NINE-DAY SIEGE THE INDIANS WITHBREW, THE SUCCESS- 
REACHED THE FORT IN TIME’ TO ORGANIZE THE| | FUL DEFENSE OF BOONESBOROUGH SAVED THE SETTLEMENTS OF 
DEFENSES AGAINST THE SHAWNEES, KENTUCKY FROM COMPLETE DESTRUCTION BY INDIAN RAIDS. 
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IB turned down the radio. “See 
B there,” she said to Tuck, 

“didn’t I tell you Youth on 
Parade was a good program?” 

Tuck yawned. “Yeah, only I wish 
they'd have it some time besides ten 
o'clock Saturday morning. I'm not 
wide awake yet.” He blinked his eyes, 
then suddenly sat up straight. “May- 
be I am, at that! How about a Jeffer- 
son on Parade over WMYX? Heck, 
the kids at Jefferson have done every- 
thing those kids talked about—scrap 
and tin can collections, stamp sales, 
Victory gardens — and a lot more.” 

“Oh, wouldn't it be fun if we 
could!” Bib exclaimed. “You know, 
Mr. Eubanks at the radio station told 
me that time I made a speech for 
the Junior Red Cross that he wanted 
more local programs.” 

“Say-y,’ Tuck snapped his fingers, 
“maybe we've got something here! 
Let’s see, | wonder if I could get 
hold of Mr. McBee today. What the 
heck do principals do on Saturdays 
—had you ever thought of that?” 

Bib laughed. “No, but you might 
phone him at home. Maybe he does 
the same thing you do—sleep late!” 


Tuck was surprised to tind that 
Mr. McBee had been at his office 
working, since eight o’clock, but he 
made an appointment to see the Jef- 
ferson principal that afternoon. Mr. 
McBee gave the radio program an 
enthusiastic okay and made arrange- 
ments with Mr. Eubanks for Jefferson 
to have the 1:15-1:30 spot over 
WMYX the following Saturday. 

This meant that the program script 
had to be submitted to the radio sta- 
tion on Thursday and rehearsed there 
Friday, but Tuck said the kids at 
Jefferson were “fast workers” and 
Mr. McBee knew from previous ex- 
perience that Tuck could get things 
done in a hurry. 

Tuck and Bo got busy Monday and 
interviewed the faculty heads of 


| BIB AND TUCK | 


JEFFERSON 
ON PARADE 





departments and presi- 
dents of all school clubs 
and organizations. Bib 
and Cricket Ryan took 
the boys’ reports and 
wrote the script, with 
the advice of Miss Wig- 
gins, the English teacher. 
Thursday they selected 
the cast at school, Fri- 
day they rehearsed at 
the broadcasting station, 
and Saturday at 1:15 
they were on the air! 

“Jefferson on Parade!” Mr. Eubanks 
announced with a flourish. “A dra- 
matic skit written and presented by 
the students of Jefferson Junior High 
School. The scene is the school steps. 
Two boys are talking—” 

Mr. Eubanks turned away from 
the mike, as Tuck and Bo began to 
read from the scripts they had in 
hand. 

Tuck: Hiya, Bo, what's cookin’? 

Bo: Not much. I've got two col- 
umns to fill for the Jeff, Jr. this week 
and there doesn’t seem to be much 
news. Heck, I wish we printed war 
news — something exciting — flashes 
from the front and stuff like that! 

Tuck: What’s wrong with flashes 
from the school front? Every kid at 
Jefferson is doing something for the 
war effort. Didja hear about Blimp 
Bonimo and his rubber-fishing trip? 
He dragged in 50 old bathing caps 
and a dozen pairs of worn-out sneak- 
ers, just by canvassing all the kids 
who went to camp this summer. 
Corky Washburn made a survey of 
all the vacant lots in his neighbor- 
hood and got over a thousand pounds 
of scrap iron. That's just two exam- 
ples. Say, here come some girls! Ask 
them what they're doing. 

Bo: Okay. Hi there, Cricket, are 
you girls doing anything for the war 
effort? 

Cricket: Are we doing anything? 
Listen to him! Why, the sewing class 
has made 10 afghans, 12 bedside 
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Illustration by Katherine Tracy 


Mr. Eubanks took care of the situation. 


bags, 40 knee bands, and 15 sweaters 
for the Junior Red Cross. 

Bis: And the cooking class has sent 
24 dozen cookies to boys in camp. 

Dimps: Six ef us in that class are 
doing all the menu-planning and 
marketing for our mothers this 
month, so they will have time for 
Civilian Defense work. 

Trupy: At our house we have a 
Self-Service Plan. We kids take turns 
cooking, serving, washing dishes, 
making beds, and cleaning up. In 
three months we've saved enough in 
household expenses to buy a $25 War 
Bond. 

Bo:. Say, that’s swell! The report 
from the Home Eck front sounds 
good. Now to get a line-up on the 
boys. Hey, there’s Toby Uansa—just 
the guy! Hey, Toby, what's been go- 
ing on in the Manual Arts Depart- 
ment lately? 

Tosy: Plenty. We've just finished 
making six dozen clothes hangers and 
about thirty writing boards. Now 
were going to work on Morse key- 
boards. The Red Cross sends all this 
stuff to Army and Navy hospitals, 
you know. What's this for, Bo, the 
Jeff, Jr.P 

Bo: Yeah, I'm doing a story on 

efferson’s war effort. 

Tosy: Well, don’t forget about the 
Camera Club project. They're taking 
snapshots of servicemen’s families 
and sending ‘em to the boys in camp. 

Bis: Oh, and there’s the “Says 
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| BIB AND TUCK | 


Who” Club. All the kids in my civics 
class have pledged themselves not to 
repeat rumors. We can't say “I heard” 

r “Somebody told me”—we have to 
say “I read in the Middlevale Star” 
or “I heard on such-and-such a radio 
a. % 

Bo: That's good going, too. Say, 
I'm gonna have a story-and-a- -half 
here! Thanks, kids. 

Tuck: Well, you know Jefferson— 
always on the beam! 

Att (in chorus): They're on the 
beam, that Jefferson team, they're in 


the groove, and on the move—yea, 
leff-erson! 





Tucx glanced at the studio clock, 
as the kids finished the school yell. 
Gosh, the program was short of the 
allotted time! Evidently they'd read 
their lines faster today than in the 
rehearsal. For a split second he won- 
dered frantically what to do, then he 
caught Mr. Eubanks’ nod and knew 
that he would take care of the situa- 
tion. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Mr. Eu- 
banks spoke into the mike, “you have 
just heard a program presented by 
the students of Jefferson Junior High. 
From their own account of their 
school and home activities you, no 
doubt, got the idea that these kids 
are in there scrapping, working and 
plugging for the war effort. It may 
make some of you feel lazy to know 
all these kids are doing. Tf so, get 
busy! Join whole-heartedly in the 
local salvage campaign - the War 
Stamp and Bond sales. Go to your 
Civilian Defense office and offer your 
services. Get busy today!” 

The second hand of the studio 
clock was nearing 1:30 and Mr. Eu- 
banks signalled the station announcer 
in the glass booth that the studio 
was “off the air.” 





“Gosh!” Tuck took a deep breath. 
“You sure saved the day, Mr. Eu- 
banks, but heck, we didn’t wancha 
to brag on us! There are other schools | 
in Middlevale doing the same thing. | 
In fact, all over the country. We're 
just one example.” 

Mr. Eubanks smiled. “And a good 
one! That’s why I could brag on you. 





What you're doing may Ww ake up 
some folks—to get in the groove with | 
Jefferson!” —~Gay Heap 


THROUGH 
THE LINE 
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IT’S 
DRIVE 
THAT COUNTS 


There’s all the energy of whole wheat 
in Nabisco Shredded Wheat 


VITAMIN B,, often called the that refreshing nut-like flavor of 
““Morale Vitamin,”’ converts the toasted whole wheat, and the 


foods you eat into body energy. 


knowledge that your morning meal 


A good source of natural Vitamin has what it takes to help keep you fit. 
B,, per ounce as eaten, is Nabisco 


Shredded W heat — whole wheat in 
its most delicious form, with all of 
whole wheat’s energy. Tomorrow 
morning try this breakfast—enjoy 
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JEMIMA 


Daughter of Daniel Boone 


A Report on the New Book 
By Margaret Sutton 


EMIMA, daughter of Daniel 
Boone, was eleven when her 
family said goodbye to the Yad- 

kin valley of North Carolina. It had 
been their home since she could 
remember. But for two years the 
Boone family had worked, saved, 
and planned toward one end. They 
wanted to go to Kentucky where, as 
Daniel Boone said, there would be 
elbow room.” 


Five families left the Yadkin val- 
ley with them, tying their posses- 
sions to packsaddles. No wagons 
were taken, for they were setting out 
for a trackless wilderness. 

But the party did not reach their 
goal that year. Near the Cumberland 
Gap, James, eldest son of Daniel 
Boone, was killed by a band of 
Shawnees. Brokenhearted, the party 
turned back. 


Daniel Boone did not give up his 
dream of founding a settlement in 
Kentucky. Two years later, in 1775, 
the Transylvania Land Company 
bought from the Cherokee Indians 
all the land lying between the Ohio 
and Cumberland rivers. Perhaps now 
white settlers could live there in 
peace. Boone built the fort Boones- 
borough on the Kentucky River. 
Then he went back for his family 
ind brought them out to the new 
settlement. 

Life was not easy for pioneers in 
those days. The men and boys had 
to be carpenters, hunters, and Indian 
fighters. The women and girls kept 
house in dirt-floored cabins, clothed 
and fed their families from products 
they raised themselves. 


But Jemima saw to it that her life 
wasn't all work and no play. One 
Sunday in 1776, she stole off with 





Jemima, Daughter of Daniel Boone,” by 
Margaret Sutton, is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. This condensed excerpt from the book 
is used by permission of the publishers. 


Betsy and Fanny 
Callaway for a canoe 
ride. 

They paddled 
along the Kentucky 
River, drawing near 
to the bank now and 
then to pick flowers. 
The afternoon waned, 
and shadows thick- 
ened in the cane 
brake on the river 
bank opposite the 
fort. 

“I've always wanted 
to see what's over 
there,” Fanny said, 
nodding toward the 
cane. 

“So have I,” Jemi- 
ma agreed, “but the cane is so thick. 
Indians might be hiding in it. What's 
the matter, Betsy?” 

Betsy was attempting to turn the 
canoe back toward the fort. Her face 
was worried. “The canoe’s stuck or 
something. There! I've got it free. 
But one of the paddles is broken.” 


\i ITH only one paddle, it was dith- 
cult to control the canoe. It drifted 
with the current near the thickly- 
wooded shore. 

‘We dont want to go over there 
where the cane is,’ Jemima began. 
“We're out of sight of the fort and 
Father said we must never—” 

She stopped. The canoe was very 
close to the cane and she could see a 
feather sticking above the stalks. The 
stalks parted, and a copper-colored 
face streaked with paint stared out 
at the girls. 

“Indians!” screamed Fanny. 

There were five of them and they 
wasted no time. One of them waded 
out and grabbed the buffalo thong 
tether of the canoe, dragging it— 
girls and all—toward the cane. The 


{liustration by I 


























B. Hazelton from ‘‘Jemima, Daughter of Daniel Boone 


Betsy raised her paddle to strike the Indian. 


girls screamed at the top of their 
lungs, hoping that someone at the 
fort might hear them. 

Two of the Indians seized Betsy 
just as she brought her paddle down 
over a third Indian’s head. Jemima 
gasped. They might all be toma- 
hawked for that. But the Indian only 
said, “Ha! Pretty squaw not strong!” 
and held her more firmly. 

Jemima stopped screaming. If they 
could speak English, they could 
probably understand her pleading. 

“Please, please let us go!” 

The Indians seemed to regard that 
as a huge joke, and they burst out 
laughing as they dragged the three 
girls through the sharp cane stub- 
bles. 

Once out of sight of the river, they 
hurried the girls through the woods. 
Jemima limped along, supressing a 
groan. She had a cane stab in her 
foot, and each step hurt. But a 
glance at the scalping knife in her 
captors belt made her struggle to 
keep on. Captives who lagged or 
faltered on the trail were likely to 
be tomahawked. 

Four of the Indians were Shaw- 
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nees—she could tell that by their 
shaved heads and peculiar head- 
dress. But her captor was different. 
A Cherokee, perhaps. She asked him. 

He nodded. “Chief Hanging Maw. 
You Hanging Maw’s white squaw. 

“No! I'll never be your squaw! Let 
us go. My father has been good to 
the Cherokees. Don’t you remember 
the treaty of Sycamore Shoals? You 
were paid for this land.” 


Tue Cherokee’s face became 
fierce. “My share one shirt!” he 
grunted, and Jemima knew she had 
said the wrong thing. Richard Hen- 
derson, and not Daniel Boone, had 
paid the Indians. Perhaps they had 
a right to feel bitter. 

Je mima kept quiet after that: She 
noticed that Betsy was walking heav- 
ily, digging her sharp heels into the 
earth. Hope leaped up in Jemima’s 
breast. She was leaving heel-marks! 
Fanny stumbled, and a broken 
branch showed the direction the 
party had taken. Daniel Boone would 
know what those marks meant if he 
saw them. The whole of Boonesbor- 
ough could pick up the Indians’ trail 
from the marks. Perhaps even now— 

Before long the savages noticed 
the heel-marks Betsy was leaving. 
One of the Indians seized her by the 
hair, threatening her with his toma- 
hawk. Another took her shoes away 
from her and tossed them into the 
thicket. 


()s THE second day of their cap- 
ture they reached a trail where a 
horse was waiting for them. Jemima’s 
sore foot was worse than ever, and 
she was the first to be placed on the 
horse’s_ back. 
slid off. 

The Indians laughed uproariously, 
not noticing the mark Jemima left 
when she fell into the bushes. 

Once more she was placed on the 
horse and once more she fell off. The 
Indians thought it less funny this 
time. Chief Hanging Maw got on the 
horse himself to show the white 
squaws how to ride. It threw him 
and ran away. 

The third day came, and the girls 
seemed further from rescue than 
ever. They were heading north 
toward the Shawnee towns. 
Jemima broke twigs stealthily along 
the trail as they went, but it seemed 


Almost instantly she 


to be no use. There was no sign of 
her father. 

As they rested that night Fanny 
burst into tears. “Maybe they were 
all killed trying to follow us! 

“We aren't worth it; " Jemima de- 
clared. “I'd hate myself forever if 
anyone got killed rescuing me!” 

The Indians were having trouble 
starting a fire. They huddled about 
it, trying to make it go. The quiet 
night was suddenly shattered as the 
loud report of a rifle was heard close 
by. One of the Indians fell dead. 

“That's Father's gun!” shrieked Je- 
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mima, jumping up in her happy ex- 
citement. 

A tomahawk hurtled through the 
air, just missing Betsy. A war club 


followed. 
“Fall down!” shouted a voice to 
the girl. “Fall flat on the: ground!” 


It was the voice of Daniel Boone. 
The Indians seemed to melt away 
after that, leaving their dead com- 
panion. Jemima was too excited to 
obey her father’s command. Laugh- 
ing and crying together, she threw 
herself in his arms. 
—Marcaret Sy.vester, Book Editor 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


l. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


, a Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 10 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 
_ Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 4, 1943 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, World Week and Junior 
Scholastic, February 1, 1943 issues. In the event 
of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical 
with that tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 
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ARFIATION ... 


$a 


EFENSE against enemy planes 

which might seek to raid our 
cities begins with the work of the Air- 
craft Warning Service. All over the 
country there are observation posts, 
where aircraft spotters watch for planes 
—day and night, in every kind of 
weather. These posts may be on top of a 
tall building, on a high hill, or at any 
spot where there is a clear view of the 
sky. 

‘As soon as the spotter sees or hears a 
plane overhead—no matter what it is— 
he picks up his telephone, and spe: aks 
some special code words which give him 
ar. immediate connection with the Filter 
Center. Then he gives the information 
that he has. He first says in one word 
how many planes he has seen. Next he 
states how many engines the planes 
have, and then the altitude of flight—in 
general terms such as “high” or “low.” 
This is followed by the code name of 
the observation post. After that, the 
spotter states the direction of the planes 
from his post, how far away they were, 
and in which direction they were 
headed. 

At the Filter Center, this information 
is quickly recorded on a huge map. The 
group of planes flies on, and spotters at 
other posts notice them, and telephone 





Build the Model the Whole 
Country’s Raving About! 





Cleveland's Superdetailed, “Super harged” 


ae P-38 “LIGHTNING” 


Beautiful & scale master miniature of ‘the world’s 
fastest fighter the one that's by and gone before you 
e hear it. And C-D engineers have gone the limit in 
making this model as ‘‘terrific as the prototype. Loads 


f detail! Big 28 %” span. Superpowered twin-motor 
jc that's speedy realistic and an absolute ‘must”’ 


among model builders who want the newest 4 00 
and best Master Kit SF-85 . 


Send Se for latest catalog of all C-D Models 
* America’s FIRST LINE of Flying Models” 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. INC. 
4508B703 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 





DID YOU use the Coupon on ff 
the Back Cover of the 
September 14th issue of 


Scholastic Magazines < 


+ How Air Defense Works 


to the Filter Center. When three or four 
spotters have reported, it is easy to de- 
termine what course the planes are fol- 
lowing, by using the Filter Center map. 

This information is passed on to the 
Information Center—which is the head- 
quarters of all air defense for a large 
area. 

Immediately, the Officers at the Infor- 
mation Center try to find out exactly 
what those planes are, what they .are 
doing, and whether they are supposed 
to be in the air. The Army Air Forces 
Officer checks his information to see 
whether they are Army planes. The 

Naval Air Forces Officer checks to see 
whether they are Navy planes. The Civil 
Aeronautics man looks at his list, to see 
if any passenger planes or other com- 
mercial planes are scheduled to be flying 
in the area at that time. 

Usually it is found that the planes are 
either Army, Navy, or commercial 
planes, scheduled in advance to be fly- 
ing over the area. But if none of the 
Information Center officers can account 
for the planes, things begin to happen 
in a hurry! 

The Civil Air Raid Warning Officer 
flashes the signal to the Air Raid War- 





dens, Fire Departments, and other or- 
ganizations of “passive defense.” The 
term “passive defense” includes black- 
outs, getting people to shelter, and also 
rescue work, putting out fires, clearing 
away wreckage—all the activities except 
actually fighting the enemy planes. 

Meanwhile, “active defense” also gets 
under way. The warning of the unidenti- 
fied planes is flashed to the Army and 
Navy. Fast fighter squadrons zoom into 
the air from bases nearest the suspected 
planes. Anti-aircraft units along the path 
of the planes are “alerted,” cal instantly 
prepare for action. 

“Interception,” or sending fighters up 
to meet the enemy, is the most effective 
part of air defense. There is no doubt 
that the best defense against an airplane 
is another airplane. 

Very frequently there is also a screen 
ot enemy fighters ahead of the enemy 
bombers. The enemy fighters act as “in- 
terference” (to use a football term) so 
that their bombers can get through to 
the target. A good interceptor pilot will 
not allow himself to be “sucked in” by 
the enemy’s fighters. Often he must re- 
sist the temptation to shoot down enemy 
fighters, so that he can go straight for 
the bomber. . 

If our interceptors do not manage to 
stop the enemy bombers, the anti-air- 
craft guns then send up a huge ring of 
fire. Usually our pilots drop out of the 
fight temporarily at this point, so that 
our gunners won't be hitting friend], 


planes as well as enemy planes. 
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LOCKHEED P-38 “LIGHTNING” 


PEEDY interceptor fighter of the U. S. Army Air Forces, also used by the 
RAF. Can be easily identified by unusual design. The twin all-metal 
fuselages each carry a 1,150-horsepower Allison engine. Central nacelle 
carries the pilot's cockpit, and guns mounted in the nose. Plane is noted for 
its ability to climb swiftly, in order to intercept enemy bombers. Climb is 
sometimes so steep that plane appears to be standing on its tail in the air. 
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|. Destruction of property by enemy 

spies. 

Nickname for Maximilian. 

8. To run at full speed for a short dis- 
tance. 

\2. Gnawing animal like mouse, but larger. 

13. A law passed by Congress. 

16. Mechanized or armored division. 

18. New England state (abbrev.). 

19. Preposition meaning on, by or near. 

20. German Field Marshal of Libyan 
forces. 

23. A color. 

25. To consume. 

26. Quick and unexpected. 

28. In the middle. 


30. Coiled. 


2. Short for Blitzkrieg. 

3. First a singular, present indica- 
tive of verb be. 

4. Festive. 

5. Prefix meaning formerly. 

6. Objective case of we. 

9. To talk a good deal in a foolish way. 

10. Past tense of run. ; 

11. Beginner in learning. 

14, Island in the Mediterranean Sea, a di- 
vision of Greece. 

15. Another name for sesame, an East In- 
dian herb 

16. A common level. 

17. God of Love. 

21. Coin-shaped metal given as a reward. 

rly A Insane. 

24. To drop slowly. 

27. Opposite of yes. 

28. Abbreviation for manuscript. 

29. Prefix meaning twofold or double. 


(Solution next issue) 


Last Week’s Solution 


ACROSS: 1-base; 5-Hitler; 7-mane; 8-at; 9-ice; 
12-Aden; 14-echo; 15-slew; 16-chin; 17-pore; 18- 
bust; 19-yes; 20-Al; 21-Ossa; 23-nutmeg; 25-pied. 
DOWN: 1-bi; 2-atman; 3-slat; 4e’en; 5-Hen- 
derson; 6-Reichstag; 10-chit; 1l-eon; 12-aloe; 13- 
ewe; 14-ecu; 15-spy; 18-blame; 20-Asti; 22-sup; 
24-Ed. 











Frank M. Ryan in Collier's 


Waiting for a Bite 


Joke of the Week 





Mildred Yoost, Mifflin School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., wins a JSA button for this 
week’s best joke. 

Swain: “Does this sugar rationing 
bother you?” 

Sweetie: “Oh, I don’t know. Every 
time I think about it, I get a lump in 
my throat.” 





Wer: Words! Words! Millions 


of them on radio waves, filling 
the newspapers and magazines and 
books, whispered in back streets of the 
conquered nations. Words are helping 
to fight the war. Some are new and 
some are old with new uses. This fea- 
ture will bring you the meaning and 
pronunciation of these living “Words of 
the War.” These definitions are from 
The War Dictionary, by Louise G. and 
Albert Parry, Consolidated Book Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Chicago, Ill., and are re- 


printed by permission of the authors. 


and publisher. 


abaft 


ship; astern. 


abeam 


(a baft). At, toward, or in the 


direction of the stern of a 


(a bém). Opposite the mid- 
dle of a ship's side. 


aeronautics 


aviation. 
A position estab- 


beach-head lished and _forti- 


fied on a shore by an invading force. 

b id h d A defensive area 
rl ge ea on the enemy's 

side of a stream, held to guard a bridge, 

ford, or other crossing. 


(a ur 6 naw tiks). 
The ; 


science of 


interceptor command | 


Military authority in charge of warding off 
enemy planes, usually with jurisdiction in 
a certain well-defined area. 


Going Down 
Sailor: “Gan you telephone 
from a submarine?” 

Sailor: “Sure. Anybody can tell a 
phone from a submarine!” 


New 


That's Fine 
Judge: “Ten dollars fine.” 
Prisoner: “Can you change a twenty?” 
Judge: “Nope. Twenty dollars fine.” 


Loan Dept. 

Seventh Grade: “Gee, weren't you 
afraid to ask your father for that 
money?” 

Eighth Grade: “Naw. I was calm and 
collected.” 


Nutty 
First Lunatic: “It certainly is boring 
in this asylum, isn’t it?” 
Second Lunatic: “Yes, if I stay here 
another day I'll go crazy!” 


Could Be 

Neighbor: “They tell me your son is 
on the football team.” 

Proud Parent: “That's right.” 

Neighbor: “What position does he 
play?” 

Proud Parent: “I'm not sure, but I 
think he’s one of the drawbacks.” 


Remedy 
Newlywed: “There’s something wrong 
with this steak, It tastes queer.” 
Bride: “Why, I can’t understand it, 
rubbed Unguentine on it right away.” 


Bite Size 
Old Lady: “Oh, you adorable child! 
You look so sweet I could eat you!” 
Tough Kid: “Like fun you could! 


You haven't any teeth!” 


Enough Said 
Teacher: “John, 
‘avoid’?” 
John: “Certainly.” 
Teacher: “Well, go ahead.” 
John: “Well, give me a void and I'll 
spell it.” 


can you 


spell 


Lila Hershfang, J. H. S. No. 60, Br 


onx, N. ¥. 


Too Bad 
First Explorer: “You know the eski- 
mos live on whale oil and blubber.” 
Second Explorer: “Well, if 1 had to 
eat whale oil, I’d blubber, too.” 





POSITIVELY GREATEST FREE OFFER—Latest Scott's 


International $4.00 Stamp Album covering entire World, 
contains 36,000 illustrated, descriptive space Scott's 
1943 Standard $3.50 Catalogues ‘‘Philately's Encyclope- 
dia absolutely FREE to applicants for Foreign Approv- 


als becoming customers 
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OU’RE carrying the ball for 
Uncle Sam when you enter this game! It starts right in 
your home—and it ends after you've canvassed your 
neighborhood for every piece of scrap metal and rub- 
ber you can find! When you see anything made of 
metal or rubber that the folks next door don’t need, 
remember that it can go into a gun, or plane or tank 
that some fellows far away do need. Get in the scrap 
—and get to know that grand and glorious feeling 





every good nephew and niece of Uncle Sam has! 
@ 
“V" not only stands for “Victory”; it stands for the 
“vitamins” that victory depends on. Whether you are 
collecting scrap, working to buy war stamps, or play- 
ing the games that help make you part of a strong 
America, build up your energy with energy foods. One 
of the best is PLANTERS PEANUTS—the fresh, crisp, 
meaty salted peanuts that are as rich in stamina- 
building vitamins as they are in flavor. Try a bag now! 








BIG, NEW WAR ATLAS—WITH PICTURES OF U. S. PLANES AND SHIPS! 


Just send 10¢ and empty Planters bags! 


“a C When something happens, see where it happens Army and Navy—and illustrates and describes 
a —in the new Planters WAR ATLAS! This remark- the various types of U. S. fighting planes and 
able new book contains war maps of every part warships. Just mail 10c and four empty 5c Plant- 


of the globe—including time zones of the world, ers Peanut bags or 10c and four empty 5c Plant- 
a flight map, and Western Hemisphere Defense ers Jumbo Block wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
°o NLY Map. It pictures all the insignia of the U. S. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Send for yours now! 
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